BUILDING PROGRESS 


XCAVATION work was started on our 
Albany Street Shelter on April 9th, and 
at present writing foundation walls have 
practically been completed and encouraging prog- 
ress has been made. Unless unforeseen handicaps 


have either bitten or are suspected of having had 
contact with rabid animals. Disease quarantine 
section, 19 ft. by 25 ft., with double-tier cages, will 
accommodate seventy-two dogs either suffering 
from disease or below a normal health standard. 


are encountered, the building 
will be ready for occupancy 
by July Ist. 

The next issue of Our 
Fourroorep Frienps should 
carry a series of photographs 
of the completed structure, 
but it is hoped members and 
friends of the League will 
make personal visits and in- 
spections before receiving 
their copy. 

The main building, 43 ft. 
wide, with a frontage of 80 
ft. on Albany Street, will be 
constructed of brick and cin- 
der block. Simplicity will 
be the keynote. Directly in- 
side the main entrance there 
will be a bright, airy lobby, 
17 ft. square. To the right 
of the lobby will be an emer- 
gency clinic room, 10 ft. by 
11 ft., with facilities for bath- 
ing dogs. Adjoining this will 
be the electrocution chamber, 
15 ft. by 11 ft., and opening 
from this room will be a cork- 
insulated chamber, 7 ft. by 
10 ft., which, as shortly after 
erection as possible, is to be 
equipped as a cold chamber 
in which the bodies of dogs 
and cats may be kept for a 
considerable length of time. 

To the left of the lobby will 


To a Mog In the Pound 


(Inscribed to Mr. James P. Briggs, President of the 
Humane Education Society of Washington, D.C.) 


Dour sadlp worried, wistful face 
Peers out between the bars, 

Dour honest eves befit pour race — 
As steadfast as the stars .. .! 


Htlp vace, compared, is false! — is poung! — 
Hs frail! A million pears 

Dou struggled upward without tonque 

And eves for speech and tears! 


Dou served and suffered — loved and thought — 
Crabved words, without avail, 

Till one dap sheer affection wrought 

That wag into pour tail! 


That subtle something in pour voice! 
That candor in your eves! 

TAhich make the human heart rejoice — 
In these, what wonder lies! 


¥ know, too well, J cannot fill 
Che place of Him pou miss! 
GAnworthy is mp hand to thrill 
Weneath vour lavish kiss! 


Wut J can end pour “durance vile’! 
Por shall your lone Heart roam 
Another weary, hungry mile, 

But share this human's Home! — 


@ human who from pou would learn, 
As from fixed stars above! — 

@ human who would humbly earn 
Dour wordless jop and love! 


HERMAN EUGENE KITTREDGE 


To take care of the occasional 
noisy dogs, a room 8 ft. by 
11 ft., equipped with double- 
tier cages, which will accom- 
modate ten dogs, has been 
provided. 

Two dog pens, 14 ft. by 16 
ft., and one cat pen, 11 ft. by 
17 ft., have been provided on 
the second floor. These pens 
can be used for dogs or cats 
and will increase the capacity, 
on the basis of 15 sq. ft. per 
dog, to 230 animals.  Inas- 
much as many animals com- 
ing to us are small breeds, 
300 dogs can be accommo- 
dated very comfortably with- 
out crowding. 

On the ground floor, seven 
additional runways, 30 ft. by 
60 ft., for healthy, normal 
dogs will take care of exercise 
needs. Twelve individual 
runways, 4 ft. by 10 ft., have 
been designed to take care of 
animals confined in the rabies 
and sick quarantine sections. 
Adjoining the upstairs dog 
and cat runs and extending 
out over the roof, will be three 
exercise runways, 15 ft. by 
25 ft. each. 

On the second floor, living 
quarters consisting of a com- 
bined living-and-dining room, 


be a locker and shower room, 8 ft. by 11 ft., for 
the use of the men. The accommodations for dogs 
on the first floor consist of four indoor pens, 25 
ft. by 42 ft. in area. On a basis of an allowance 
of fifteen square feet per dog, these pens will take 
care of seventy animals. A rabies quarantine 
section, 15 ft. by 25 ft., containing double-tier 
cages, will accommodate forty-eight dogs which 


two bedrooms, kitchenette and bath, have been 
designed for the resident agent. This is necessary, 
since twenty-four-hour emergency service will be 
provided in the new shelter as well as at head- 
quarters. 

The basement will contain an oil furnace de- 
signed to keep the entire building at a comfortable 

(Continued on page 7, first column) 
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LEAGUE AERIALISTS 


Cats in trees, birds and other creatures in chimneys, present serious problems 

daily. League agents are equipped with safety devices, but nevertheless they 

require cool nerve and experience to work at dizzy heights. The illustrations 

explain the situations confronting them every day more clearly than could any 
number of written words. 
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Miss Phillips in the Field 


Miss B. Maude Phillips, director of the Humane 
Education Department, is visiting the animal 
welfare organizations of New England in the in- 
terest of establishing a better working relationship 
between them. Interstate shipment of livestock 
has grown to immense proportions and real prog- 
ress in eliminating the principal causes of the ex- 
treme suffering involved cannot be made until 
all societies cobperate more fully toward that end. 
This indicates the need for the development it is 
hoped Miss Phillips’ trip will foster. 

* * * 


Frank and Sally 


In the last issue of OUR Fourroorrep FRIENDS 
it was suggested that both Frank and Sally Kie- 
mele, editor and illustrator respectively of ‘Pet 
News”, would benefit due to the training they 
would receive at Amrita Island if they could at- 
tend this summer, and the conference itself would 
benefit by having them in attendance. Contri- 
butions amounting to $13 have been received for 
this purpose. It is hoped that further contribu- 
tions will follow. The total expense of bringing 
them from Chicago would be $150. It would be 


well to explain that the parents of these future 
leaders in the animal protective field have not 
been consulted, but if expenses can be paid it is 
felt their attendance can be brought about. 


Miss Lotta Crabtree, known and beloved from 
coast to coast, provided in her will that some token 


of her affection for animals and birds be erected in 
New York City and Boston. This beautiful foun- 
tain on the Esplanade near Arlington Street is the 
memorial selected by the trustees of her estate as 
fulfillment of her wish. 


* * * 


Faith and Gratitude 


Faith on the part of our anonymous donor and 
deep gratitude on the part of the League. Why? 
On March 5, just too late to get an acknowledg- 
ment in the last issue of Our FourroorED FRIENDS, 
there came to our office an envelope addressed to 
the Animal Rescue League Clinic (printed in ink), 
postmarked Boston but with neither name nor 
address of the sender on the outside. Ina smaller 
envelope inside was a lovely Easter card on which 
vas printed “Easter Gift for Our Fourfooted 
Friends from A Friend.” And what should fall 
out of the card but a bill—a one hundred dollar bill! 
St. Matthew wrote: “But when thou doest alms, 
let not thy left hand know what thy right hand 
doeth: That thine alms may be in secret: and thy 
Father which seeth in secret himself shall reward 
thee openly.” 

Thank you, our unknown friend—may you 
have your reward. We hope you are a reader of 
Our Fourroorep FRIENDS so you may know that 
“Uncle Sam” delivered your gift and that we sin- 
cerely appreciate it. 

The °97 Sewing Circle has voted to contribute 
their membership dues for the seasons 1938 and 
*39 and 1940 and *41 for the promotion of the work 
of the League. The Board of Directors wishes 
to express its gratitude publicly, and to assure this 
and any other organization which may be seeking 
an investment of like nature that the work of the 
League will always be so conducted as to merit 
their fullest measure of approval. 


Pine Ridge Orphans 


An unusually 
large number of 
baby squirrels have 
been turned over } 
to the League this 
spring. The two 
pictured here were 
found in the cen- 
ter of an electric light pole when a Milton resident 
was splitting it for firewood. It was necessary to 
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feed them for a few days with a medicine dropper, 
but they are at present enjoying life at Pine Ridge. 
For their own protection they are now confined in 
a roomy, comfortable pen under the trees. Later 
they will be given their liberty. 


* > >k 


Whose Beagle? 


A brown and white 
hound with the tele- 
phone number RAD- 
4500 engraved on his 
collar patiently waited 
inthe League’s Kennels 
for two weeks while 
efforts were made to 
locate his owner. 
Through the courtesy and codperation of the New 
England Telephone and Telegraph Company, the 
number was traced to Philadelphia. A call pro- 
duced the information that he had been given to a 
Mr. Kelly, who was presumed to be living in 
Brighton. Inquiries proved fruitless and letters 
were returned unclaimed, so the “telephone dog,” 
as he was nicknamed, was placed in a good home. 


** ** k 


A Memorial to ' Muffy” 


Love for a cat— 
the wish to ac- 
knowledge in tan- 
gible form the years 
of happy compan- 
ionship she sym- 
bolized—has led 
to a gift of $100 
by Miss Bessie C. Davis, Miss Grace U. Davis and 
Mrs. Mary Davis Taylor of Fitchburg, Massachu- 
setts, with which to establish a cat cage in our 
Albany Street Shelter. 

All who have experienced the intimate comrade- 
ship of a family pet will understand and appre- 
ciate the silent message this memorial to “ Muffy” 
conveys. 


k * * 


Kindness to Animals Week 


The following message prepared for ‘ Kindness 
to Animals Week”, deserves a place in every 
periodical published in the interest of better treat- 
ment for animals. It breathes conviction that 
the human race itself benefits in direct proportion 


to the consideration which is given to the rights of 
dependent creatures, and it also stresses the moral 
obligation due without consideration of any other 
factor: 


"A Proclamation by the Governor of New Mexico” 


cer 


Ihe Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals is 
arranging a program of its activities to be presented April 14 
to 20, 1940, which period is designated as “KINDNESS TO 
ANIMALS WEEK.” This is being done to bring to the at- 
tention of people in general the purpose for which the organi- 
zation is working and to ask for codperation in advancing its 
worthy cause. 

“It is admitted that cruelty to animals, or the deliberate 
torturing of any defenseless or helpless creature, whether ani- 
mal or human, is an abhorrent obstacle in the path of our prog- 
ress to a better life and higher civilization. 

“The Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals is 
international in its scope, and in our country we find its mem- 
bers earnestly working in every State in the Union, defending 
and protecting our helpless animal friends from brutal treat- 
ment. 

“This crusade for kindness, tolerance and mercy to animals 
also carries the same spiritual values into human relationship 
infamily and community life. It is therefore vitally important 
that education along these lines be included in our school 
work, so the children may begin life imbued with these high 
and fundamental principles. 

“NOW, THEREFORE, I, JOHN E. MILES, GOVERNOR 
OF THE STATE OF NEW MEXICO, DO HEREBY PRO- 
CLAIM April 14 to 20, 1940, as “ KINDNESS TO ANIMALS 
WEEK” in the State of New Mexico, and respectfully suggest 
that people in the various communities of the State give every 
coéperation and assistance possible to this Society in carrying 
out its program for the week. I especially urge all school 
authorities and teachers in public and private schools and 
institutions to assist the Society in its program for this week, 
and to include in their educational work the subject of kind- 
ness to animals, not only during the week referred to, but 
during every week of the entire school year. 

DONE AT THE EXECUTIVE OFFICE 

DAY OF APRIL, 1940. 

WITNESS MY HAND AND THE GREAT SEAL OF 

THE STATE OF NEW MEXICO. 
(Signed) 


THIS 8TH 


Joun E. Mixes, 
Governor 


Safety First 


Everyone is, or should be, 
interested in safe driving prac- 
tices. Fine weather and vaca- 
tion days lure thousands of au- 
tomobilists to the highway. 
Every car increases the danger 
to pedestrians, dogs, cats and 


wild creatures. Through the 
generosity of Mrs. Rockwell 


Coffin, Director of the League’s work on Cape 
(Continued on page 7, second column) 
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NOTES FROM THE CLINIC 


By Herbert M. Tabbut, D.V.M. 


Cases treated, first*quarter::1940 0.0. <0... 09= se oe eee 
Telephone calls, first quarter, 1940 


HE statistics above will, in all likelihood, 

scarcely be noted by the average reader of 

Our Fourroorep FrRieNps, but to League 
veterinarians they will recall a seemingly endless 
parade of anxious-faced men, women and children 
leading and carrying sick and injured dogs, cats, 
birds and other pets. On leaving our clinic, the 
evidence of strain and worry in many cases gives 
way to hope and assurance that all will be well. 
In other instances empty baskets and dangling 
leashes constitute mute evidence of the cause of 
grief which even strong men are unable to conceal. 

Fortunately, smiles on the way out greatly 
overbalance tears, but in the interest of even less 
tragedy early attention to seemingly trifling ail- 
ments is urged. The slight cough or cold which at 
its start will respond to intelligent treatment, may 
within twenty-four or forty-eight hours develop 
into distemper. Loss of appetite, not considered 
seriously in the beginning, may be the forerunner 
of cat typhoid. The investment of the time neces- 
sary to bring a pet to the League for examination 
and treatment is the only sacrifice involved. Our 
service is free to all who are unable to pay even a 
small fee. 

The heavy snowstorms of the winter just passed, 
with all their attendant inconveniences and hard- 
ships, have served a good and useful purpose in one 
respect. Following the St. Valentine’s Day bliz- 
zard especially, there was a noticeable decrease in 
the number of distemper cases brought in for 
treatment. Two suggest themselves. 
Dogs, as well as their owners, were snowbound and 
did not contact others suffering from the disease. 
Then, too, the virus deposited upon the ground 
was covered so deeply it could not be picked up by 
dogs during their limited outdoor excursions. 
These facts accentuate the necessity for quarantine 
of dogs suffering from distemper and for reasonable 
restraint of well dogs in order that they may be 
kept from it. 


reasons 


From now until the first frost, fleas will become more 
and more of a problem to pets and to their owners. A 


brief consideration of the life history of these pests will 
point to the need for their intelligent control. A few 
fleas have lived through the winter in chilled places, 
perhaps in basements, in woodbins, or possibly in rugs, 
in areas that were constantly above freezing tempera- 
tures, and they are now ready to emerge, eat, and multi- 
ply. There are about 800 known species of fleas, over 
130 of them being found in America. They differ in 
form and shape and in host preferences, but, for practi- 
cal purposes, to the pet owner these details are not im- 
portant. 

Those fleas found on pets may spend a considerable 
amount of their time on the animal, eating and keeping 
warm, although actual multiplication does not occur 
on the animal’s body. The flea lays eggs in great num- 
bers, the eggs roll off the body into rugs, cracks in the 
floors, overstuffed furniture, in the basement, and out 
in the grass. Here, in a few days, the egg hatches and 
a larva, or worm-like creature, emerges. It feeds upon 
dust, dirt, and inert organic substances, and grows, 
molts, grows some more. It then pupates, or goes to 
sleep, for a short while, after which it emerges as a 
hungry, adult flea. 

It is interesting and important to note that the flea 
is responsible for tapeworm infestation of pets. It is 
picked up by the larval flea as it feeds upon filth con- 
taminated by tapeworm segments passed by a dog or 
eat. The tapeworm in this fashion invades the body of 
the young flea which, when killed and eaten by a pet, 
causes infestation. 

From the standpoint of control it should be stressed 
that fleas on the body of the animal constitute a very 
small aspect of the problem. An infested animal drops 
flea eggs wherever he goes, and on all of his journeys is 
continually picking up young, hungry fleas. Therefore, 
in order to eradicate them, not only must the body of the 
pet be cleansed, but also his bed; his surroundings, in 
fact, must be made completely free of immature fleas 
and eggs. 

Bathing with a flea soap, or with practically any soap, 
will prove effective in controlling the fleas on the body, 
because they are readily drowned, or partially drowned. 
However, during the flea season, it would be necessary 
to bathe an animal at least three times daily in order to 
keep him free from fleas by bathing alone. A more 
practical and effective method of eradication is the use 
of a good flea powder, which will not only destroy most 
of those on the body but will likewise discourage rein- 
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festation for some time after it Is applied. In order for 
a powder to act most effectively, it must be dusted 
thoroughly into the coat of the animal, starting at the 
head and working backward. Care should be used to 
protect the eyes. If the animal is then wrapped in a 
blanket or a turkish towel for a few minutes, with only 
its face exposed to the air, and then placed on news- 
papers, the dead and stupefied fleas and eggs can be 
combed and brushed out and then burned. Flea 
powder should be applied every two or three days during 
the height of the flea season. 

The next step is to eliminate the young fleas from 
the surroundings of the pet. Flea eggs, larvae and 
pupae, are quite easily destroyed in the presence of mois- 
ture. For this reason, areas that can be washed should 
be so treated every few days, in order to destroy the 
immature insect. Areas and objects which cannot be 
washed should be thoroughly brushed, swept, or cleaned 
with a vacuum cleaner at very frequent intervals. In- 
sect powders, oily vermin sprays, or naphtha flakes, 
should then be applied to infested areas. 

A dog or cat and his surroundings should be cleaned 
at the same time. <A thoroughly cleansed animal which 
is permitted to remain in infested areas will acquire a 
full quota again in a very short time. 

* ok *K 


Wood ticks constitute a bothersome problem in 


Building Progress 
(Continued from page 2) 


temperature all year round. <A part of the base- 
ment may be used for general storage purposes, 
and complete washing and disinfecting equipment 
for cat boxes will also be located in the basement. 

As the result of a gift of $5,000 from an officer 
of the League, who prefers to remain unknown for 
the present, comfortable horse quarters will be 
included. <A stable, approximately 16 ft. by 32 
ft. in area, containing two convertible box stalls 
of ample size, one straight stall, electrically 
equipped for use when for any reason a horse must 
be put away, and other necessary features, has 
been designed and will be available for use by 
July Ist. At the present time the garage in the 
rear of 51 Carver Street is used for horses, but it 
is inadequate for even temporary shelter. Ani- 
mals to be kept for any length of time are and will 
continue to be sent to Pine Ridge, but the distance 
from Boston is too great to permit the general 
use of the rest farm for emergency cases. 

It is anticipated that the plant described can 
be erected for $48,000, but this will care for only 
the most urgent needs of the League. 

The proper development of our free clinic and 


some areas of Greater Boston as well as in many areas 
throughout the country. These creatures are funda- 
mentally a spring and summer problem. In event of 
light infestations, they may be picked off the dog by the 
aid of forceps or rubber gloves, but care should be taken 
to insure that they are completely removed. Any por- 
tion of the tick which is permitted to remain in the 
skin or flesh is likely to create infection and consequent 
discomfort. 

A careful study conducted by a Harvard University 
pathologist a few years ago proved conclusively that 
there is practically no danger of transmission in this 
area of Rocky Mountain Spotted Fever through the 
instrumentality of wood tick bites, but since the disease 
has been traced to this source in certain Northwestern 
sections of the United States, the use of forceps or rubber 
gloves is recommended in removing the insects. 

In order to keep ticks from becoming attached to the 
dog, an insect powder containing Rotenone, which is 
poisonous to ticks and not poisonous to dogs, is recom- 
mended. Some of the flea powders on the market con- 
tain this substance. An effective dip, or wash, for the 
control of ticks in heavily infested areas can be made 
by dissolving an ounce of soap in a gallon of water and 
adding two to four ounces of derris powder, of which 
the Rotenone content is 4%. This should be allowed to 
dry on the dog. 


humane education program demands that a new 
headquarters building on Carver Street follow 
the completion of the Albany Street Shelter just 
as soon as possible, and it is hoped that all who 
contemplate making a contribution toward that 
end will indicate their intention promptly. In the 
opinion of competent authorities, erection costs 
will soar within the next few years and it is ques- 
tioned whether or not the present cost levels, high 
as they are, will be reached again during the fol- 
lowing twenty years. 

Calm judgment must precede any major invest- 
ment in these uncertain times. Permanent funds 
must be jealously guarded and our complete build- 
ing project, pressing though the need be, will be 
governed to a great extent by specific gifts for that 
purpose. 


Safety First 
(Continued from page 5) 


Cod, a limited number of stickers as illustrated, 
234" by 314”, designed to be attached to rear win- 
dows, are available. All who will help spread the 
gospel of careful driving are urged to secure one at 
51 Carver Street. 
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LARGE ANIMAL DIVISION 


By Archibald MacDonald 


ONSIDERATION of the feelings of readers 
of Our Fourrootrep FRIENDS is responsible 
for the policy of omitting or understating 

details as they relate to cruel practices. This is 
a good general practice, but it proves a handicap 
in presenting a true picture of the activities of the 
inspection department. Our agents continually 
face conditions involving whole shipments as well 
as individual animals which would emphasize the 
absolute need for extension of the work of the 
League in every direction, could they be frankly 
described. Improvement is continuous, but bad 
practices which have developed during the years 
cannot be uprooted and changed overnight. 
Much of the improvement is due to slow, peaceful 
effort, but it should be emphasized that when cases 
of abuse reach proportions which justify it, prosecu- 
tions are substituted for persuasion. 

Three such cases, involving offenders from differ- 
ent, surrounding states, have been selected for the 
purpose of indicating that certain shippers from 
every area will run the risk of prosecution in the 
interest of a profit of a few dollars. 

A fine of ten dollars was imposed against the Win- 
chester, New Hampshire, owner and shipper of a cow 
so badly afflicted that it had been unable to stand for 
two weeks before being brought to the local market. 
The left foreleg at the knee joint was badly swollen and 
infected and numerous painful bruises had resulted 
because of the helpless condition of the animal. The 
cow was promptly put out of its misery and the car- 
cass condemned as being unfit for food purposes. 

A shipper from Burke, New York, took a chance on 
overloading a truck with the result that one cow was 
knocked down and badly bruised and injured by tram- 
pling, due to inability to regain its feet. The initial 
mistake was made in loading too many animals for a 
long trip. The second error was failure to inspect the 
load frequently enough to guard against such hap- 
pening. The final result was the loss of the cow and 
the payment of a ten-dollar fine. 


* * * 


A little stiffer fine was meted out to a Randolph, 
Vermont, man who shipped an aged cow in a truck to 
the Brighton stockyards. Upon arrival, it was unable 
to stand due to general weakness and it was beaten with 


a cane in order to bring it to its feet. A broken tail 
and numerous bruises resulted. In imposing a fifteen- 
dollar fine the judge remarked that he regretted the law 
did not permit the infliction of like punishment upon 


the man. 
kok Ok 


The inspection of calf shipments and the care of 
immature animals continue to rank as very im- 
portant functions of the inspection department. 
In the final analysis, little will be accomplished 
until the various state laws which are designed to 
prevent the sale of immature veal are more rigidly 
enforced. One result of close inspections in local 
markets is the diversion of shipments to other 
points. When, due to the activity of humane 
organization agents in this vicinity, calves but a 
day or two old are shipped longer distances, little 
is actually being accomplished in the way of pre- 
venting suffering. There is under way at present, 
on the part of all New England animal welfare 
organizations, a real effort to stimulate interest in 
the rigid enforcement of laws relating to the ship- 
ment of livestock. Toward this end it may be 
found necessary to assign at least one League 
agent to codperate with societies unable to supply 
experienced men. Such an arrangement would 
entail heavy expenses, but some method of prevent- 
ing the shipment of all animals physically unable 
to stand a long journey by truck or rail must be 
adopted. 

The activities of this department during the 
first three months of the current year have in- 
volved 140 horses, 434 cattle, 16 sheep, 121 dogs, 
95 cats, 176 poultry and birds, and 9 miscellaneous 
animals. No credit is taken in a statistical way 
for the thousands of fit animals examined in order 
that those requiring special care might be located. 

The League continually faces problems involv- 
ing wild as well as domestic animals. Foxes, 
raccoons, skunks and many other species are dealt 
with regularly, but prairie dogs have for the first 
time entered the lists. Several years ago a few 
of these native prairie dwellers were brought to 
Middleboro, Massachusetts. They have multi- 
plied to the extent that they are now considered a 
menace, and a bounty of twenty-five cents has 

(Continued on page 27, second column) 
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CAPE COD BRANCH 


By Margaret Morse Coffin, Director 


=s OR LO, the winter is past; . . . the time 
of the singing of birds is come, and the 
voice of the turtle is heard in our land.” 

Here it is the voice of the mourning not the 
turtle dove, also the purple finch and a flock of 
redwinged blackbirds—over fifty of them back 
from the Orinoco—make vocal and alive with 
color our Spring feeding station. 

With the approach of summer bringing an 
increase of birds around our homes, an experience 
of ours may be of help to some of our readers: 

When doors and windows are open, birds from 
time to time are liable to fly in and become so 
confused that they cannot find their way out. 
So it was with a small chickadee which darted into 
our entrance porch, then, deluded by a tangle of 
vines outside a closed window, knocked against 
the glass and sought refuge in a high, dark space 
above the doorway formed by a peaked roof. 

There he fluttered back and forth uttering fright- 
ened chirps, now and then clinging upside down 
to a beam, but taking no chances that the open 
door through which he had come would not turn 
out to be as brittle as the window with which he 
had collided. No inducement would tempt him 
to change his course which grew more and more 
alarming as with increasing bewilderment he 
struck one object after another in his flight. 

The peak of the roof was some fourteen feet 
from the ground. To lure him down we tried 
scattering his favorite grain on the porch floor, but 
to no avail. Evidently we were not versed in 
bird psychology. At last a possible solution 
dawned. 

Why would not a branch, or something of the 
sort, stretched across the middle of the doorway 
not only suggest a natural perch but define the 
opening which stretched above and below it? 
A stout garden stake was at hand. Its ends fitted 
easily into the honeysuckle vines on either side. 
We became as invisible as possible, and in less than 
half a minute the chickadee dropped from his dark 
heights, poised as though to alight, then flew 
over instead, and with a gay ‘“‘chickadee-dee” 
swept out and away into the sunshine. 

Soon after this when another bird entered our 
tool shed, we were prepared for the emergency. 
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In the midst of a perilous assortment of imple- 
ments which included saws, a hatchet and a scythe, 
this small creature was beating about so wildly 
that his species could not be determined. This 
time a broomstick held horizontally did duty for a 
branch. The one who held it had no more than 
taken concealed position outside the doorway, 
when a blur of brown feathers resolved into a 
song sparrow which fluttered an instant in air, 
then as though taking a hurdle, shot over the bar 
and flew singing to its nest. 

KINDNESS WEEK was observed in Harwich 
by a visit to the Elementary School and a talk 
to the pupils. ““Heroes Both Human and Canine” 
was our subject, and the children were quick to 
note the distinction between recklessness and 
courage. The fact that though a gangster may 
on occasion be brave, nobody admires him since 
his actions are for selfish gain, impressed them 
especially because they could contrast his motives 
with those of the men and boys to whom Lincoln 
medals were lately given by the Animal Rescue 
League. 

The true stories told in the last issue of Our 
FourroorEeD FRIENDS strongly appealed to them. 
I think best of all they liked the account of the 
dogs who also were rewarded for valor in protecting 
and saving human life. 

All Cape Cod schools received through us copies 
of the Humane Poster, Hunting With a Camera, 
and we hope some of the pupils have written short 
themes which we may publish later. 

With Spring in the air, a number of dogs have 
wandered from home and caused their owners 
anxiety. One of these dogs wore a license tag 
with lettering unknown to us. Through the co- 
operation of obliging telephone operators we found 
it did not belong in Massachusetts, then they 
traced it to Pennsylvania. In this way we finally 
located the owner not far away on the Cape. 

At the moment of writing, one small apparent 
runaway, wearing no collar or tag, remains un- 
called for. An appealing young dog for which we 
can readily find a good home after the required 
period has expired, and provided his master has 
not appeared in the meantime. That is usually 
the happiest solution of all. 


HANDLING AND RESTRAINING ANIMALS 


By Herbert M. Tabbut, D.V.M., and George W. Mather, D.V.M. 


N THE February 1938 issue of OuR Fourroorep FRIENDS an article was published entitled “The 
Tools of Our Trade.” Various implements used for controlling vicious and excited animals, the 
type of cat and chloroform boxes preferred by the League, cat rescue poles and many other tools 

and instruments used were described and illustrated. Because of the unexpected interest manifested, 
succeeding issues carried articles on the care of dogs, cats, canaries, goldfish, parrots and parrakeets or 
love birds. All of the series, including an article entitled “‘Operations—Necessary and Otherwise,” 
stimulated so much comment and so many inquiries from local readers and from agents of animal wel- 
fare organizations over a wide area that it was decided to explain other details of operation. 

In this issue the handling and restraining of dogs and cats will be dealt with, to be followed, when 
space permits, with advice of similar nature involving horses, cattle, sheep, swine, birds, chickens, 
monkeys and rabbits. 

There is a right and a wrong way of doing everything, but practical animal handlers differ in some 
measure as to the correct methods of control and restraint; and if this and succeeding articles prompt 
constructive criticism and suggestions, the authors will be more than pleased. When better methods 
are discovered, the League will use them. 


To Pick Up and Handle Dogs 


SmauL TractaBLe Doag—The manner in which one picks up a dog depends 
to a large extent upon the animal’s temperament. A small, good-natured dog 
can readily be handled by first speaking soothingly, then placing the right 
hand beneath the chest and the left hand on the left side of the neck, and gently 
lifting him off the ground (F7vg. 1). His hips should be placed beneath the arm, 
most of the weight being supported by the right hand of the carrier which is 
still under the chest. A small, tractable dog may be comfortably carried in 
this manner for almost any distance. A few kind words spoken to him will 
divert and hold his attention and allay fear or other excitement. 

SmauLi, Trip, Non-Victous Dog—Small dogs which cannot be coaxed 
into a friendly attitude must be snared with a piece of soft cotton sasheord 
before they can be picked up (Fig. 2). Care must be taken to avoid choking. 
The handler should take a grip on the cord about eighteen inches from the 
muzzle and tense the neck straight, then follow the procedure explained in the 
foregoing paragraph, with the exception of controlling the animal's head by the 
use of the rope rather than by the bare left hand (Fv. 3). 

Care must be exercised in attempting to pick up an 
injured or timid dog, one in a fit, or a highly excitable 
animal. Their reactions cannot be trusted. If not 
too large and conditions justify it, an experienced per- 
son can readily and quickly place his hand on the 
nape of an animal’s neck and handle him in such a 
way that he cannot bite. However, it is usually wise 
to start out with a small sashcord snare and apply a 
small muzzle. The idea of the muzzle is not absolutely to eliminate all chances 
of being bitten, but to reduce the possibility of painful or serious injury. 

SmaLi, Vicrous Doas—Small, vicious dogs must be muzzled before they 
can be successfully picked up and carried. This can be done in two ways: 
(Fig. 4) First, by placing a snare over the head and having a second person 


Fig. 2 
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Two half hitches may then be passed over the 
muzzle, the snare cord being used for this purpose. 
Great care must be exercised, however, to prevent 
struggling after the half hitches have been applied. 
Laran, TRAcTABLE Doa—A large, good-natured 
dog can best be raised by the handler stooping 
down and grasping it around the front legs and 
the thigh portions of the rear legs (Fig. 8) and then 
straightening up, with the dog supported across his 
body, the dog’s buttocks resting on one forearm 
and his chest on the other (Fig. 9). A few sooth- 
ing words are urged before attempting the re- 
Fig. 4 straint of any animal, excited or otherwise. 

Laran, Non-TrRactaBLeE Docg—Large, vicious or 

excited dogs should be first snared with a heavy sashcord slip snare and a 
muzzle applied (Pigs. 10, 11, 12), employing the technique described under 
the heading “‘Small, Vicious Dog.” If the dog is extremely uncontrollable, 
a staff snare should be used. These are made of heavy cord mounted on a 
four- or five-foot iron or aluminum rod or on a heavy piece of oak shovel 
handle. A rabid dog should be approached only with a staff snare (ig. 12). 
In picking up a dog running at large, the person at- 
tempting to do so should walk in the same direction as 


use of a common wire snare cannot be too strongly condemned. 
flesh and may inflict serious injury. 

GENERAL RESTRAINT 
on a table so that minor surgery or bandages can be applied 
to various portions of his body. This can best be done by 
an attendant placing his right or left forearm (depending 
upon the side of the animal exposed) across the ani- 
mal’s neck and grasping the forelegs (Fig. 15), taking 
care to have his wrist close to the animal’s lower jaw 
and to apply pressure to the neck. This is accom- 
plished by resting the forearm as heavily as neces- 
sary on the neck. The other arm is resting across the 
upper flank, the hand gripping the under hind leg. If 
necessary, the assistant’s body can be rested on the 
animal’s chest so as to give added force to the re- 
straint. In this manner one person can reasonably well 
restrain a comparatively large dog, enabling a second 
person to apply bandages or do minor surgery. 
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apply a muzzle, preferably a strip of four-inch gauze bandage (Fig. 5). This ean 
be tied with a simple knot about the muzzle with the knot beneath the lower 
jaw and the two ends of the bandage then tied behind the head so as to hold 
the bandage around the jaws from slipping forward and over the nose (Fig. 6). 
After the snare has been applied, the dog may be gripped about the neck by the 
handler’s legs, the animal and the handler facing the same direction (Fig. 7.) 


Fig. 6 


the animal and speak to it in a gentle tone of voice. The method explained in the 
first paragraph will frequently prove successful. If necessary, a leather lasso may 
be employed (Fig. 14). This instrument is about seven feet long including the 
handle. It is made of leather, which is built up around a heavy copper wire to 
give it strength and bulk. A brass ring attached to the end of the lasso permits 
the formation of a free-running loop. The average animal does not struggle once 
the loop is placed around his neck, and even when he does he can be controlled with- 
out injury, since the noose automatically releases when the tension is removed. The 
It cuts into the 


At times it becomes necessary to hold a dog on his side 


Fig. 9 
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q To restrain an animal in a sitting position, an at- 
tendant should place his left or right arm, again depend- 
ing upon the side to be exposed, under the animal’s neck, 
cupping his hand up over the top of the crest and 
pulling the animal’s body close to his own. The free 
hand is then put over the back and the hand grips the 
opposite foreleg. The forearm of the second arm rests 
down upon the animal’s back (/%g. 16). This is an im- 
portant detail in that such a position makes it difficult for 
an animal to rear back or stand up. Both of these tend- 
encies are the normal reaction of such form of restraint. 

Frequently it becomes necessary to confine an animal’s 
head closely for ear treatment. For this purpose the 
animal is restrained in a sitting position very much as 
described above, except that the inner surface of the 
attendant’s elbow joint is placed over the animal’s muzzle, 
the hand gripping the back of the neck or the dog’s harness 
(Fig. 17). 


Administration of Medicine to Dogs 


Pills and capsules can best be administered by the 
handler opening the mouth and pushing the pellet as far 
back as possible. The operator should open the dog’s 
mouth with his left hand, by forcing his thumb into the 
side and pushing the lips into the mouth against the teeth 
(Fig. 18). As soon as the mouth begins to open, permit 
the lips to slide back to normal position and grip the upper 
jaw with the thumb resting against the hard palate inside 
the mouth, and the rest of the hand cupped over the bridge 
of the nose (Fig. 19). The pill is administered with the 
right hand. 

A conscious animal will not close his mouth as long as 
pressure is maintained against his hard palate. Never try 
this method on an animal whose mind js not rational. 

Grip the pill or capsule between the thumb and 
first finger, or between the first and second fingers, 
of the free hand (ig. 20), and 
place it as far down the throatas 
possible (Fig. 21). Then pull 
the hand away and permit the 
mouthtoclose. The head should 
be held up for a few seconds to 
induce easy swallowing. 

To administer liquid medi- 
cine, grasp the lips at either 
corner of the mouth and pull 
them out (Fig. 22). Medi- 
cine can be poured into the 
little pouch thus formed by 
the lips and teeth. It is nec- 
essary to tilt the head slightly 
backward so that the medicine 
will pour between the teeth 
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and into the back part of the mouth. Never place the neck of the bottle be- 
tween the teeth, as broken glass might be swallowed with fatal result. 

Veterinarians frequently use a stomach tube when large amounts of liquid 
medication or food are to be given. None but the most experienced layman 
should try to pass a stomach tube, as there is grave danger of the tube entering 
the trachea rather than the oesophagus. 


Examination of Mouth and Teeth of a Dog 


A dog’s mouth and teeth can be examined quite easily by opening the mouth 
as already described. Dogs have two sets of teeth, deciduous and permanent. 
Puppies are born with no teeth showing, but a very few days after birth the 
incisors begin to erupt. These continue development and at the time of wean- 
ing are developed to the extent where they may inflict injuries to the mother. 
This is nature’s way of making it necessary to wean puppies when they are 
between five and eight weeks of age. 

The temporary teeth begin to shed around the age of three to three and one- 
half months. This continues until the animal is five and one-half or six months 
of age. During this period, permanent teeth begin to erupt. Eruption is 
usually complete at five and one-half months and full growth is attained at 
seven and one-half to ten months. An adult dog has on each side of his upper 
jaw three incisors, one canine, four premolars, and one or two molar teeth. 
On each side of the lower jaw an adult animal has three incisors, one canine, 
four premolars, and two or three molars. 


To Pick Up and Handle Cats 


It must be borne in mind that a normal dog responds in friendly fashion to 
a hand placed upon him, while a cat frequently interprets it as a hostile gesture. 
Consequently its confidence is gained more slowly and great patience must 
be exercised at times to prevent panic. 

TRAcCTABLE Cat—A tractable cat can best be picked up by stooping down and 
placing the hand under its chest, making sure that the thumb is on one side 
of the chest behind the foreleg on that side and the fingers gripping the opposite 
foreleg (Fig. 23). In this manner the legs are reasonably well controlled. 
The handler can then straighten up, placing the back portion of the cat’s body 
between his arm and body (Fig. 24). This type of hold is not at all discom- 
forting and gives the handler considerable advantage over the animal. 

A Timp, Frigutenep, Non-Vicrous Cat—A non-vicious, frightened animal 
can be handled in very much the same way, except that the free hand is placed 
alongside the head, gently gripping the skin on the side of the neck in such a 
manner as to prevent biting or scratching of the handler (47g. 25). The front 
legs are quite well controlled by this hold, and the rear legs are reasonably 
well secured by pressure exerted between the handler’s arm and body. The 
head can, if necessary, be firmly held by the grip on the skin of the neck (Fv. 26). 

Vicious Cats—The handling of vicious cats is both difficult and dangerous. 
If possible, the nape of the neck should be gripped by one hand and the tail 
by the other. The animal should then be lifted with all four feet suspended in 
mid-air and the back kept straight by easing tension on the tail (fg. 27). Suf- 
ficient tension must be maintained to prevent the free use of the hind feet. 
This treatment, and also the use of a snare, may be criticized as being severe, 
but when other means fail it must be used. Any sort of rough handling excites 
the average cat, but fortunately the neck and tail hold does not result in injury 
of any description. All subjects selected for the purpose of illustrating this 
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Fig. 23 


article, especially those used to demonstrate methods 
for the control of unruly animals, were chosen because 
of their tractability and absence of fear. 

If it is not possible to place a hand on the nape of 
the neck, a snare must be employed. In these in- 
stances, a small sashcord snare should be dropped 
over the neck and pulled up quite snugly (Fig. 28). 
The cat is then led, or if necessary pulled, to a screen 
door, wire partition, or a window screen and allowed 
to sink the claws of all four feet into the mesh. When 
the feet are well fastened, apply tension to the sash 
cord snare with the right hand and then grasp the nape 
of the neck with the left hand (Fig. 29). When this 
has been accomplished, the tail is grasped with the 
other hand and control secured. 

If this technique fails, the animal must be dropped 
into a suitable carrier by the use of the snare. When- 
ever a snare is used it must be kept in mind that such 
manipulation is extremely distressing to the animal. 
It should be used only as a means of last resort. 


Placing Cats in Boxes 


The easiest way to convey a cat from one distant 
place to another is by means of a cat carrier or an 
especially built box, one half of the top of which consti- 
tutes the lid. Lift the cat as quietly and gently as 
possible and place him in the carrier, back end first, 
by supporting him from the chest and nape of the 
neck (Fig. 30). Release the grip on the animal’s legs 
with the hand that is supporting him and keep the 
erip on the neck. With the free hand slowly close the 
lid or top of the carrier in such a manner as not to 
frighten the animal (Figs. 31 and 32). Always handle 
the cat carrier or cat box carefully, in order to avoid 
excitement and injury to the confined animal. 


General Restraint of Cats 


It frequently becomes necessary to confine a cat 
on its side on a table for minor surgery and bandaging. 
This is accomplished in the case of tractable cats very 
much after the fashion employed with small dogs 
(Fig. 33). If an extremity is to be treated, place the 
cat in a bag with the injured or ailing leg outside (Fig. 
34). A blue denim bag twenty inches in depth and 
two feet in circumference is the most convenient size. 
If a bag is not available, the animal may be rolled in 
a light blanket, rug or heavy bath towel. This type 
of restraint is recommended when head injuries are 
to be treated and when treatment for ear mites must 
be given. The body may be placed in the bag, or 
rolled in a blanket, rug or towel with the head out 
(Fig. 35). Whenever any appreciable amount of 


Fig. 32 
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discomfort would otherwise be experienced, or when the 
animal is vicious or highly excited, ether anaesthesia is 
recommended. If prolonged anaesthesia is necessary, 
nembutal is preferable to ether. 


Operations Without Anaesthesia 


Despite the danger which accompanies the use of 
anaesthesia, an animal is just as fully entitled to the 
relief which accompanies its use as the human being. 
Certain heart, respiratory and other conditions prevent 
the employment of other than local anaesthetics, but 
for all but the most trivial operations, total uncon- 
sciousness should be induced. However, laymen, with notably rare exceptions, 
should never encroach upon this field. 


Fig. 33 


To Administer Medicine and to Examine Mouth and Teeth 


Cats are given liquid medicine in the same manner as dogs (7g. 36). 

Small capsules and small pills are best administered by opening the mouth 
and dropping the pellet as far back as possible. A cat’s mouth is most easily 
opened by grasping the head in the hand so that the muzzle will extend between 
the thumb and the first finger. The entire hand is cupped over the head, the 
muzzle extending through the opening made by the thumb and first finger. 
The head is gently tilted back and the fingernail of the index finger of the free 
hand is placed over the incisor teeth and the lower jaw pulled open (fg. 37). 
The pill is then dropped in the animal’s mouth (Fig. 38). 

The cat’s mouth and teeth are examined by employing the method just de- 
scribed. It is advisable to have an assistant hold the eat’s front feet when 
handling the mouth. 


Amrita Island Training School 


The information contained in this and other articles which preceded it is 
indicative of the type of training to be given agents of animal welfare societies 
at Amrita Island this summer. Well-trained men constitute the principal 
asset of every society. The more expert they become in administering first aid, 
in properly handling both large and small animals under all circumstances, 
and in taking life with a minimum of distress when that becomes necessary, 
the better will become the standing of the organization they represent in the 
community wherein it operates. 

The whole humane movement lacks uniformity. However, no set of rules 
can be established which will fit the need of every group. 

In addition to the specific handling of animals and related topics which have 
been and will be covered in “Our Fourfooted Friends,” Amrita Island affords 
an opportunity for consideration of standards which will contribute toward 
efficiency and better service. 

The American Humane Association recognizes the need for this development 
and has appointed a committee composed of men with wide field experience to 
draft proposals based upon fundamental needs. 

It is hoped that standards, while not dictatorial in type, will include such 
things as the placement in homes of females, animals with bad histories, cats 
as mice catchers, dogs for hunting purposes, foster mothers, old horses for light 
work, and kindred subjects. 
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The Barlow Bomb Experiments 


Developments within the next few days may 
blast the belief that the War Department will for- 
bid the use of live goats in demonstrating the death- 
dealing qualities of liquid oxygen bombs. It is 
hard to believe that the test will go on in view of the 
thousands of protests that have been registered 
from all over the country, or, more particularly, 
in the face of the honestly expressed convictions of 
many congressmen. A few excerpts from the 
many letters received from both senators and rep- 
resentatives, in answer to appeals that blast meters 
be substituted for live animals, constitute the basis 
of the hope and belief expressed: 


**T am in accord with the views expressed in yours of the 27th 
and have entered a protest against the situation to which you 
refer.” 


“T do not believe the suggestion to try out high explosives 
upon animals staked out in the field is being seriously consid- 
ered. It is inconceivable to me and I assure you that should 
an attempt be made at anything of this sort, I shall protest 
most vigorously.” 


“Tt goes without saying that I am in whole-hearted agree- 
ment with your sentiments.” 


“Tam glad to have the views of the members of your organi- 
zation in this connection and am bringing them to the immedi- 
ate attention of the proper authorities here.” 


“T appreciate your letting me have your views for my con- 
sideration and I assure you that Iam in full accord with same.” 


“T think this would be a most inhuman thing to do, and I 
shall do everything I can to prevent the use of animals in mak- 
ing such a test.” 


The letter of one congressman addressed to the 
Secretary of War is published in its entirety as 
indication of the vigor of the opposition which has 
been aroused in high places: 


* Dear Sir: 

“Tt has recently been brought to my attention that author- 
ity has been granted to Mr. Lester P. Barlow to use live goats 
for experiment purposes in relation to his newly developed 
explosive. 

“Fortunately, [| am not one of these hardened individuals 
who is capable of sanctioning the cruel use of dumb animals in 
experiments in the interest of science. And when the experi- 
ment is relative to the perfection of an agent of destruction to 
be used eventually on human life, as in this instance, my revul- 
sion is doubly strong. The cold cruelty with which plans are 
made to space these defenseless animals at certain distances to 
test the range of the explosive is compatible only with those 
forces of brutality now abroad in Europe which we condemn so 
heartily. 

“In your position as Secretary of War, I call upon you to 
countermand the authority for this experiment and to suggest 
that any further experiments be conducted on inanimate ob- 
jects. The cause of science, the gracious science of destruc- 
tion, may be amply served to the satisfaction of all interested 
parties by such experiments on inanimate objects and our 
nation may set an example for the rest of the world by placing 


a higher valuation on the lives of its dumb animals than other 
nations place on human life. 

‘Assuring you that I shall await your reply and any subse- 
quent action with interest, I am—” 


Lester P. Barlow, inventor of the bomb, planned 
to tether sixty or seventy goats at varying dis- 
tances up to one thousand feet from the point of 
detonation. “It isn’t a case of being inhuman,” 
he said. “‘Animals often have been used for mili- 
tary tests and there is no other way of finding out 
what we want to know—how the explosive will 
affect live tissue.” He went on to explain that the 
goats would not be hit by flying fragments of 
metal; that a quantity of his explosive, covered 
with canvas, would be detonated in the midst of 
the animals; and that they either would be unin- 
jured or would be killed instantly by the force of 
the explosion. He was further quoted as declaring 
that “this period of critical affairs is no time to 
weep about a lot of goats.” 

An editorial published in a local paper under the 
heading “Cruelty” reflects Mr. Barlow’s state- 
ment and also the thought in the minds of thou- 
sands of people: 


“ce 


CRUELTY” 


A group of humane people protested when it was decided to 
try out the effect of the new Barlow explosive on “‘live tissue” 
by tethering goats on the proving ground. 

Well they might. It is human and cruel. 

But is it humane to blow the entrails out of a cavalry horse 
on the battlefield? For that matter, is it humane to stick a 
pig? 

Is it humane to do to the pick of the world’s young men 
exactly what the experimenters plan to do to the goats? 

Well, it is being done every day. But we are used to that. 
The goat business is a novelty. 

We are afraid that a world, keyed to a dreary acceptance of 
daily headlines of ‘‘Transport Sunk; 500 Drown,” “* Russian 
Division Wiped Out,” and “Bomb Raid Kills 60 Civilians” 
will react but sluggishly to the sacrifice of these modern scape 
goats. Yet even so, can’t some less cold-blooded but equally 
effective test be found? 


Fortunately the last question has been definitely 
answered. Just as soon as it was learned that the 
test was being seriously considered, the League 
sent a member of the staff to interview competent 
authorities at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology and he was informed that mechanical de- 
vices were available which would accurately regis- 
ter the force of any explosion. When this informa- 
tion was telephoned to The American Humane 
Association, it was found they were working along 
similar lines, with the result that this statement 
from Major Nevil Monroe Hopkins, Reserve Offi- 
cer of the United States Ordnance Department, 
was secured: 
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“No practical value can come from testing the force of 
explosives on live animals that would be killed outright or 
seriously maimed. Such a plan is absolutely unreliable and 
unscientific. Detonation waves can be accurately measured 
by blast meters, at present installed by the Ordnance Depart- 
ment of the Army at the Aberdeen Testing Grounds, Maryland. 
Liquid oxygen has long been known as an explosive, but it is too 
difficult to handle. The Germans and French attempted to 
use it years ago, and discarded the idea. I worked on it for 
months during the Great War. Even if new developments 
have taken place, the use of live goats for a test of its power 
can only be regarded as exhibitionism, and is entirely without 
value in ascertaining its worth.” 


Before Our FourrooTED FRIENDS goes to press 
we trust we may be able to add that the “voice of 
the voiceless’’ has been mighty enough to prevent 
this useless and inhumane demonstration. 

The League wishes to express its appreciation 
to all who joined so heartily in this fight. The 
response of members of The New England Federa- 
tion of Humane Societies was particularly gratify- 
ing, as evidence of the strength and possibilities of 
a unified effort in the interest of humane treatment 
of animals. 


Boake Carter and the League 


In all fairness, it should be emphasized that the 
paragraph which appeared in Boake Carter’s col- 
umn in the Boston Globe on March 21, harmful 
though it was to the League, was prompted by 
deep-seated aversion to the idea of shipping horses 
and mules to war-torn Europe. 

Ask any artilleryman of the last war what kind 
of cries a horse makes when a high explosive shell 
has ripped out half of its insides!” was the inele- 
gant but forceful concluding sentence which proves 
where Mr. Carter stands. 

Had the League been in sympathy with and 
actually a participant in the project, as the article 
indicated, it would have deserved even more 
seathing criticism thanecame from Mr. Carter’s pen. 

A letter, sent promptly to Mr. Carter, explained 
that the League not only opposed the sacrifice of 
horses and mules, but would leave no stone un- 
turned to prevent it; that if, in spite of all efforts, 
shipments were made from New England ports, 
it was prepared to do everything possible to pro- 
vide comfort and to enforce humane treatment 
and handling, as is done in connection with cattle, 
sheep, swine and other food animals shipped into 
local markets to be slaughtered. 

In his column under date of May 6, Mr. Carter, 
in these words, corrected the erroneous impression 
of the League’s position created by his previous 
statement: 


“Foreign buyers of American horses and mules for military 
service in Europe are still conducting a land office business. 

‘Shipments of these luckless animals continue from several 
eastern ports. Contrary to recent reports which held that 
humane societies were assuming an attitude of indifference to 
this traffic, Animal Rescue Leagues, especially that of Boston, 
are most active in just the opposite direction. 

“The members of these humane organizations have taken 
the realistic attitude that since it is useless for them to raise a 
rumpus to try and stop shipments—a rumpus which would get 
them nowhere in the long run—they are bending their energies 
to doing the next best thing by insisting upon the best of treat- 
ment and conditions of shipment for the animals going across. 

‘Beyond this, they feel, there’s little more they can do. For 
after all, when man is engaged in being inhuman to man, man 
seldom stops to be humane to a mere animal. ‘That is one of 
the grim ironies of nature—miscalled, occasionally, Human.” 


The Animal Rescue League appreciates the dif- 
ficulties involved in the prevention of shipments of 
horses and mules to belligerent nations; it realizes 
that emphatically-expressed public opinion prob- 
ably is the only voice which will carry enough 
weight, and that newspaper columns constitute 
the best medium for such expression. 

Boake Carter could register the voice of thou- 
sands of his readers against the proposal. It is 
altogether possible he plans to do that very thing. 
He may simply be waiting for the time when, in 
his estimation, the most telling blows may be 
struck. However, according to dependable re- 
ports, purchases of horses are now being made and 
nothing apparently can prevent their shipment to 
war-torn Europe unless public opinion strenuously 
opposes it. Much has been said against the sale 
of planes to belligerents because, it is argued, na- 
tional defense is weakened by shipments of this 
character. Men in high places propose arming in 
the interest of keeping peace, and toward that end 
they advocate the preservation of our national re- 
sources, which—as well as guns and planes, which 
cannot feel—should include horses and mules. 

Judging from letters to the League following the 
publication of Mr. Carter’s first article, countless 
numbers of his readers would heartily applaud 
and support any effort he might make to prevent 
this senseless suffering and sacrifice. 

As stated in the last issue of Our FouRFOOTED 
FRIENDS: 


‘In modern warfare, the same fate awaits the soldiers, who 
can do no more to help themselves than can the horses, but, as 
an animal welfare organization, we cannot hide behind that 
fact. We must act to prevent cruelty whenever and wherever 
it is encountered or have the best reason in the world for failure 
to do so.” 


Backed by the sort of help Boake Carter could 
give, these shipments could be prevented. Letters 
from those who agree would help mightily. 


Ce 
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AMRITA ISLAND 


Conference Period, July 15th to August 9th, Inclusive 


MRITA ISLAND is no longer an experiment. 
Developments, which cannot be misinter- 
preted, prove that individual animal wel- 

fare organizations have benefited greatly by the 
attendance of their agents at the summer con- 
ferences. which have been held since 1936. For 
the past two years, lectures designed to develop 
individuals engaged in child welfare work have 
been included and the program prepared for this 
year’s conference should stimulate a capacity at- 
tendance. 

Public school teachers and all others directly 
interested in work in the interest of both children 
and animals are, as in former years, invited to at- 
tend the meetings. Husbands and wives of ac- 
tive workers will be cordially weleomed. Unfor- 
tunately, housing facilities are available for only 


about seventy-five persons. A much larger 
number can be accommodated for meals and 


recreation activities. One dollar and a half a 
day, plus a registration fee of one dollar, covers the 
entire expense for room and board. Fifty cents 
per meal will be charged all who arrange for living 
quarters on the mainland. Due to limited room, 
children cannot be accommodated, and it can be 
readily understood why delegates are urged not to 
bring pets with them. ‘The demand for specific 
training along certain lines has made it necessary 
to include a number of afternoon sessions this year. 

The program, subject to necessary revisions, 
follows: 


July 15—GREETINGS 
Sydney H. Coleman, President 
The American Humane Association 


New York, New York 


Tue Cuitp Protective Frevp 
Courts 
Miss E. Marguerite Gane, Executive Secretary 
Buffalo Children’s Aid Society and 8S. P. C. C. 
Buffalo, New York 


* * * 


OUTSIDE OF THE 


July 16—Tue LeGau FIELp in CutLp PROTECTION 
Speaker to be announced 


* * * 


July 17—CuILDREN AND HEREDITY 
Dean Victor A. Rice 
Department of Agriculture 
Massachusetts State College 
Amherst, Massachusetts 


July 1S—RELATIONSHIP OF CHILD PROTECTIVE AGEN- 
CIES TO OTHER Case WorK AGENCIES 
Ray S. Hubbard, Field Secretary 
Massachusetts S. P. C. C. 
Boston, Massachusetts 


July 19—TrEMpoRARY CARE OF CHILDREN IN THE CHILD 
PROTECTIVE FIELD 
Mrs. Nellie I. Brown, Executive Director 
Westchester County 5S. P. C. C. 
White Plains, New York 
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July 20—MEDICAL AND SuRGICAL NEGLECT 
Charles H. Warner, Superintendent 
Brooklyn 8. P: C. C. 
Brooklyn, New York 


July 22—Aprroacu TO PROBLEMS OF MorAL NEGLECT 
Dr. Augusta F. Bronner, Associate Director 
Judge Baker Guidance Center 
Boston, Massachusetts 


** * * 


July 23—RELATIONSHIP OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND CHILD 
PROTECTION 
Speaker to be announced 


* * * 


July 24—PROBLEMS OF ILLEGITIMACY 
Miss Maud Morlock 
Federal Children’s Bureau 
Washington, D. C. 


July 25—StTarr PaRtTiciPpATION IN PROGRAM AND Man- 
AGEMENT 
Miss Marian Barney, Case Supervisor 
Rhode Island 8. P. C. C. 


Providence, Rhode Island 


July 26—Pusuic RELATIONS 
A. Press publicity 
Speaker to be announced 
B. Finances 
Ernest 8S. Kavanagh, Financial Secretary 
Massachusetts S. P. C. C. 
Boston, Massachusetts 


** * * 


July 27—INTERNAL MANAGEMENT 
Speaker to be announced 


Animal Sessions 


July 29 to August 9, inclusive 


July 29—Morning 
Wuat Can Br DONE IN THE SCHOOLS TO FOSTER 
HumANeE Epucation 
Julia E. Dickson, Professor of Elementary Educa- 
tion 
The Teachers College of the City of Boston 
Boston, Massachusetts 


July 830—Morning 
Wuy Prorect THE Brrpos 
C. Russell Mason, Secretary-Treasurer 
Massachusetts Audubon Society 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Afternoon 
CarE or Pets—Fits and Rabies; First Aid 
Herbert M. Tabbut, D.V.M., Chief Veterinarian 
Animal Rescue League of Boston 
Boston, Massachusetts 


* * * 


July 31—Morning 
GENERAL MANAGEMENT 
Mary E. Boutelle, Manager 
Animal Rescue League of Boston 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Afternoon 
Care or Pets—House Breaking; Housing: Feeding: 
Grooming; Bathing; Skin Disorders 
George W. Mather, D.V.M. 
Animal Rescue League of Boston 
Boston, Massachusetts 


* * * 


August 1—Morning 
Wivp Lire 
W. J. Schoonmaker. Assistant State Zodlogist 
New York State Museum 
Albany, New York 
Afternoon 
CarRE OF PETs— 
Diseases: Distemper; Septic Sore Throat; Kennel 
Dysentery: Intestinal Parasites 
Breeding: Selection of a mate; Prenatal Care; 
Parturition; Post Natal Care, and Care of 
Orphan Puppies 
Paul R. Granholm, D.V.M. 
Animal Rescue League of Boston 
Boston, Massachusetts 
* * * 


August 2—Morning 
Your Pusuiciry PROGRAM 
Agnes Carr, Feature Editor 
Boston Herald-Traveler 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Afternoon 
TRAINING OF Dogs 
History of Dog Training Through the Ages 
Educational Dog Training (with Motion Pic- 
tures and Practical Demonstration) 
Hans Tussutti 
Somerville, Massachusetts 


August 3—Morning 
HuMANE EpucaTIion IN THE SCHOOLS 
Chairman—Julia E. Dickson, 
mentary Education 
The Teachers College of the City of Boston 
with 


Ele- 


Professor of 


Crassroom EXPERIENCES WHICH ILLUSTRATE THE 
Tuerory AND Practice or TEACHING HUMANE Epu- 
CATION, to be presented by 
(Continued on page 23) 
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A DOG PROBLEM 


This group of pictures sent to us by Miss 
Dorothy M. Rogers of Gloucester, Massachusetts, 
constitutes an interesting study in canine be- 
In her letter Miss Rogers states: 


haviorism. 


“They may help a bit in causing people to think 
twice, yes thrice, before deserting a dog, or cat.” 

The first photograph introduces Sunny Mac- 
Gregor, thirteen years of age, lying on the piazza 
floor. A more recent letter records Sunny’s death 


on February 23rd. 
him—to quote Miss Rogers—‘‘Serene in the 
knowledge that her trials as a lost or deserted dog 
are over.” 


Paula, once a waif, sits beside 


Donna, her daughter, directly below 


her, was born in the woods as was her sister, 

Gypsy, the problem child of the story, who will 

not tame. Peter, once turned out of his home and 

deserted, is the other. His usually kindly face 
(Continued on page 28) 
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HUMANE EDUCATION 


B. Maude Phillips . 


Norma Nielsen ‘ 


C. Virginia Foeley 


HE idea of promoting good treatment of 

animals through the instrumentality of 

marionette performances was so new and 
revolutionary in character that every known 
method for reaching children of school age was 
carefully considered and analyzed before it was 
decided to give it a trial. Lectures, even the 
best of them, are soon forgotten. Those, which 
are illustrated, meet with a better response than 
a straight talk, but the League was seeking some- 
thing with a vital spark, when marionettes were 
suggested as a medium. Basing the prediction 
upon known results, it would seem that they will 
continue permanently as an important part of our 
Humane Education program. In all likelihood, 
they will constitute practically our whole effort 
until our new headquarters building permits the 
development of the full project. 

Teaching the children so as to produce a lasting 
impression—so that they will want to put into 
practice the ideas suggested in the interest of 
creating a better environment for all animals— 
requires special qualifications. Through her pet 
club, Miss Effie Smith, Principal of the Frank 
MecCoppin School, San Francisco, proves in an 
outstanding way what can be accomplished 
through the proper medium in the hands of a good 
teacher. In her illustrated lecture, “The Story 
of Nifty MacGregor,’ Miss Virginia Sedgwick, 
Director of Humane Education of the Chicago 
Anti-Cruelty Society, provides another fine ex- 
ample, as does Edward N. Skipper, Field Secretary 
of the Pennsylvania S.P.C.A., with his unique 
ability to enlist the interest of children in all that 
pertains to conservation and proper consideration 
of all animal life. 

There are many more programs which go direct 
to the heart and mind of the child, but marionette 
plays, such as Peter Rabbit and Hansel and Gretel, 
have stood a seven-year test in the schools of 
Boston and vicinity and results have exceeded the 
most sanguine expectations. From time to time 
questions have been asked as to just how effectively 
a fairy tale can be utilized to teach children to be 
kind to and considerate of animals. Compara- 
tively few can be readily adapted to this purpose, 
but those mentioned leave little to be desired. 


The story of Peter Rabbit has been discussed in 
previous issues of Our Fourroorep FRIENps, 
but Hansel and Gretel has also proved an out- 
standing success. The story is familiar, so child 
audiences are prepared to meet old friends. They 
have been told that the story has been enlarged in 
order to acquaint them more fully with the lives 
of these two children and they are alert to the 
changes. Through these additions, kindness is 
introduced and its need emphasized. The mere 
fact that the old story is so familiar, serves to 
emphasize the changes, and the principal theme is 
consequently fully impressed upon the minds of 
the listeners. 

The fact that Hansel and Gretel are children 
who do the things children love to do—play 
games, and jump with joy, get lost and fall asleep 
on their pet dog—brings them close to the hearts 
of their audiences. 

They endear themselves to the children by 
taking into their home a very hungry stray dog. 
He is particular about the choice of his name, 
finally responding vociferously to “Prince.” The 
discussion between Hansel and Gretel about 
Prince’s care and treatment evokes many letters 
from the school children. For instance, Hansel 
and Gretel realize that if they are to have a dog, 
they must be wholly responsible for his care. He 
has feelings just as they have; he gets hungry and 
needs food at regular times; he needs fresh water 
several times a day; he needs to be combed and 
brushed every day. Hansel, the big brother, can 
bathe the dog, being careful not to get soap in his 
eyes, or water in the ears. Not only would the 
water be uncomfortable, but it might cause deaf- 
ness later on. 

Prince also needs a bed, which Hansel can 
build, making sure it will be six inches from the 
floor, so the dog won’t be in a draft. And as 
dogs love comfort, Gretel offers to make a blanket 
which she will keep clean and fresh. The fact 
that Prince needs raw meat at least three times a 
week causes distress to both the children. How 
can they get money to buy meat? A _ happy 
thought of Gretel’s is for Hansel to get a job in the 
meat market and arrange that his wages be meat 
and bones for the dog. The excitement over the 
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dog makes the children—since they are not per- 
fect, but normal beings—forget their stepmother’s 
request that they wait for supper until she 
returns. They rush through their meal in order 
to take Prince for a walk and show him their 
favorite playground in the nearby forest. At the 
mention of forest, Hansel decides to take his little 
gun and shoot some birds, but Gretel remon- 
strates. Hansel remembers that birds are the 
farmer’s friends, and if all the birds were killed 
people would starve, as birds eat the harmful 
insects which destroy vegetation. He also re- 
members what happens to babies when mother 
and father birds are destroyed, and, therefore, he 
must shoot with a camera instead of a gun. 

The kind stepmother, who plays games and 
doesn’t scold even though the children have 
saten all the soup, is a startling departure from 
the original story, and the fact that she allows 
Hansel and Gretel to keep the stray dog, unless 
they find his owner, endears her to the audience. 

The second act finds Gretel clutching a basket 
of fast-wilting flowers she has picked for her step- 
mother. Gretel explains to Hansel that she took 
great care to pick only certain flowers, and to take 
long stems, but no roots. The thirsty, tired chil- 
dren and dog need a drink, which Hansel volun- 
teers to find while Gretel rests. But Hansel is 
unsuccessful and returns to Gretel with a heavy 
heart. Gretel has fallen asleep, but Hansel is 
sure he heard someone call so he hunts about a 
tree stump. From the opposite side jumps an elf- 
man who taunts Hansel, much to the delight of the 
young audience. But at last they meet and the 
elf demands Hansel’s traps or gun, as all the boys 
he has ever seen carry such weapons. Hansel in- 
quired why the elf wants traps or guns, which Han- 
sel doesn’t possess, whereupon the elf declares he 
wishes to destroy them, which he does after he has 
released whatever animal is caught therein. He 
proves to be the animal’s friend and protector. 

Hansel, the big brother, comforts Gretel in her 
anxiety over being lost, and reminds her that even 
if they fall asleep, Prince will watch over them. 
Prince would have led them home had he lived 
with them longer and known the way. ‘The tired 
children fall asleep in the woods, leaning against 
the beloved Prince—the lights dim and a lovely 
fairy floats across the stage covering the children 
with rose petals. 

When the third act opens, the tree stump has 
vanished, and in its place stands a gingerbread 
house and a large oven. The children are too busy 
searching for berries for breakfast to note the 


change, but finally a cry from Gretel brings Hansel 
running. Both nibble the house, to the consterna- 
tion of a witch, funny but not fearsome, who sails 
by on her rustic broom. 

After Hansel is enticed away by offers of pan- 
cakes, the witch returns to find Gretel, defended 
by Prince. Gretel, in turn, scolds the witch for 
scaring Prince, because he has feelings just as peo- 
ple have. With much cunning Gretel puts the 
witch in the oven, releases Hansel and both gloat 
over the witch’s fate, until the blue fairy arrives. 
She listens to the children’s story, then reminds 
them that there is some good in everybody, per- 
haps even in the old witch, who in the magic oven 
might be turned into something useful to a little 
boy and girl, and, lo, from the house steps a kindly 
grandmother. She asks the children for a nice 
pussy cat to keep her company, and plans a tea 
party for the following week, which includes 
Prince, for whom she will save bones. 

The changes in the story are approved and 
have been applauded by the children in all the 
schools visited, and their letters provide further 
proof that the old familiar tale has lost no charm 
by the additions which have been made. As the 
letters reproduced below, and excerpts from others, 
indicate, no serious attempt has been made in this 
article to cover all the phases of proper treatment 
of animals suggested by our marionette perform- 
ances. 

“Parmenter School 
Arlington, Mass. 
March 28, 1940 
** Dear Hansel and Gretel: 

“T liked your play so much that I hope you will come back 
I will appreciate animals more than ever, now that you 
have taught me in such a nice way ‘Kindness.’ The part that 
I loved the best was the first scene, in which you and your step- 
mother came in. I always pictured her as a cruel woman, but 
she really was a kindly old woman. Thank you for telling me 
that your home, like mine, is very happy. 

Your Parmenter friend, 
EARL QUENNEVILLE ” 


soon. 


‘Parmenter School 
Arlington, Mass. 
March 28, 1940 
* Dear Hansel and Gretel: 

‘Of all the ‘Hansel and Gretel” performances I have seen I 
liked your version the best. Iam glad you made those changes, 
because they taught more about being kind to animals. The 
change I enjoyed most was when you found the stray dog and 
planned just what you were going to do to make him feelat home. 

“They must feel embarrassed among strangers, too. I also 
enjoyed the part when you asked the little fairy to turn the 
wicked old witch into your grandmother. I hope the play 
taught the other boys and girls as much as it taught me. 

Your Parmenter friend, 
JEAN SHIRLEY” 
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(Continued from page 19) 


Miss Mary E. McLean) 
Miss Mary G. Maloney | 
Miss Mary C. Sullivan { 
Miss Edith M. Holway | 
Afiernoon 
Wivp Lire 
W. E. Sanderson, Director Wild Life Department 
The American Humane Association 


Albany, New York 


a es 


Farragut Model School 


August 5—Morning 
ANTI-VIVISECTION 
Joseph L. Strickland. Investigator 
New England Anti-Vivisection Society 
Boston, Massachusetts 
* * * 
August 6—Morning 
Livestock Loss PREVENTION 
James G. Watson, President and Editor 
New England Homestead 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


Afternoon 
Livestock Loss PREVENTION DEMONSTRATION 
1. Do Unto Anrmats (Motion Picture) 
Marjorie L. Wyman, Secretary 
Eastern States Livestock Loss Prevention 
Association 
Boston, Massachusetts 
2. BrutseD Meat Exutisir 
James F. Eldredge 
John P. Squire Company 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 
* * * 
August 7—Morning 
How To SecurE Funps 
James C. Simpson, Field Secretary 
Animal Rescue League of Boston 
Boston, Massachusetts 
* Ok Ok 
August S—Morning 
HuMANE Epucation 
Chairman—Edward N. Skipper, Field Secretary 
Pennsylvania S. P. C. A. 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Featuring— 

Mrs. Raymond Kk. Murray, Director 
Humane Education Department 
Delaware County S. P. C. A. 

Media, Pennsylvania 

Miss Lois Banfield, Secretary 
Anti-Cruelty Association 
Detroit, Michigan 

Mrs. Edward J. Geis. Director 
Humane Education Department 
Humane Society of Baltimore County 
Baltimore, Maryland 


August 9—Morning 
CONSERVATION 


Raymond J. Kenney, Commissioner 
Massachusetts Department of Conservation 
Boston, Massachusetts 


* 


* 


In addition to the formal program, at convenient 
times round table groups will discuss the follow- 


ing: 

Animal Contests and _ Pet 
Shows 

Bull Fights 

Cemeteries and Rest Farms 

Determination of age of 
animals as indicated by 
teeth and other guides 

Dog Catching 

Dog Racing 

Fairs (How to conduct) 

Federations 

First-Aid 

Horse Racing 

Humane Magazines 

Kindness Week 


Poultry 

Proper Handling of Large and 
Small Animals 

Public Relations 

Red Star 

Roadside Zoos 

Rodeos 

Serap Books 

Seeing Eye Dogs 

Sheep-killing Dogs 

Tail Sets 

Taking of Animal Life 

Trained Animals 

Trimmed Ears 

Vaccination of Dogs 


Value of Radio Broadcasts 
Wild Animals 
Wood Ticks 


Legislative Matters 
Milk Inspection 
Needs of Local Societies 


In order to avoid disappointment, all who plan 
to attend are urged to make early reservations. 
First Class Lectures and Training + Comfortable 
Quarters + Wholesome Meals + Good  Fellow- 
ship + Ideal Recreation Facilities (boating, bath- 


ing, tennis) = A POPULAR CONFERENCE. 


A Worthwhile Service 


Vacation days are rapidly approaching. The 
care of the family pets often constitutes a major 
problem, when they cannot be taken along. 
Home is the best place for them if a competent 
person remains in charge. An open crate on the 
running board of an automobile invites disaster to 
the animal confined therein. If there is no room 
inside the vehicle or if a trip of any magnitude is 
contemplated, the service offered by the Railway 
Express Agency should be carefully considered. 
Leaflets covering necessary details will be fur- 
nished upon request. They cover preparation for 
the trip—the type of crate to be employed— 
information concerning watering, feeding and 
bedding en route—and much other valuable in- 
formation which will contribute toward a com- 
fortable journey for dogs, cats and other pets. 
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“VIRGINIA CITY” 


"The West's Greatest Adventure!” 
"The fighting gun-blazing crew who tamed 'Dodge 


City,, gunning for New Action! 


New Thrills!” 


HUS read the advertisement of a Boston 

motion picture theatre during the week be- 

ginning April 11th. It was not misleading 
in any particular. “The fighting gun-blazing 
crew” mounted upon excited horses and riding in 
wagons presumed to be carrying five million dol- 
lars in gold, drawn by panting animals straining 
every muscle and sinew, rushed pell mell, shouting 
and shooting through the producers’ conception of 
Virginia City, through sand, over hills and up fear- 


ful lameness-producing, rocky river beds. Real- 
istic? Exaggeratedly so. Thrilling? Nothing 


was omitted which could make it so. What did 
it matter if broken bones of both horses and men 
was the price exacted! Proof? None whatever. 
The producers, in letters which breathe of love 
and compassion for animals, will give assurance 
to all who protest that not a single animal was 
scratched. The horses loved it all. Is it not 
their nature to want to run and jump and almost 
break their hearts to win a race? And, in addi- 
tion, one can imagine the letters continuing: 
“How could any abuse or mistreatment creep in 
when humane society agents supervised the se- 
quences?” The last is probably true, to the ever- 
lasting disgrace of the men employed at ten dol- 
lars per day and expenses paid by the picture in- 
dustry, and more particularly to the organization 
or organizations they represent. Condemnation 
of the most vigorous type is weak compared with 
what is their due. ‘They stultify the very name 
under which they operate. In justice to those 
Pacific Coast societies which have not sold their 
heritage for a mess of pottage, it is high time The 
American Humane Association erased these coun- 
terfeit societies from the rolls of member organ- 
izations. They provide a screen behind which the 
motion picture industry has in the past killed and 
maimed and, judging by ‘Virginia City,” pro- 
poses to continue to kill and maim helpless animals 
so that they can live up to the bright lights flash- 
ing: ““New Action! New Thrills!” 

What is being done about it? Mr. Richard 
Craven, Field Secretary of The American Humane 
Association, has been permanently located in Cal- 


ifornia. His job is primarily to study, recom- 
mend and adopt any measures that may prove 
necessary to bring an end to this senseless cruelty 
as promptly as possible; by peaceful means pref- 
erably, by compulsion of one form or another if 
necessary. ‘Virginia City” appears to be an 
answer to the oft-repeated plea for voluntary ob- 
servance of the laws which have been enacted in 
every state in the Union for the purpose of pro- 
tecting animals from cruelty. It seems to say: 
“Such laws were intended to govern the unimpor- 
tant man, not the fabulously wealthy motion pic- 
ture industry—we will continue to break necks 
and otherwise wreck beasts in the interest of filling 
our coffers.’ It is reported that the motion pic- 
ture industry’s contribution to National Kindness 
Week was the ruthless murder of two horses in the 
filming of a new picture. 

One would search the world over in vain in an 
endeavor to find a more honest and capable man 
than Richard Craven. He is fitted by experience, 
ability and nature to meet the task confronting 
him. Granted necessary freedom of action and the 
proper backing of the entire humane movement, 
he can and will accomplish the seemingly impos- 
sible. He, and he alone, is in a position to know 
when patience should cease and force be substi- 
tuted. If he, fortified as he is by first-hand knowl- 
edge of conditions, feels that “Virginia City” is 
not the challenge it appears to be to those far re- 
moved from the place where it was created, his 
dictum should be accepted without question. A 
practice which has developed through the years 
cannot be eliminated in a fortnight and neither a 
steady enduring reform nor Mr. Craven’s contri- 
bution to it must be jeopardized by impulsive ac- 
tion of any description. However, the time has 
probably arrived when empty promises must be 
appraised at their true value. Many who have 
witnessed “Virginia City” see in it a flaunting 
disregard of animal rights and laws and intention 
to continue abuse in the interest of thrills which 
in turn are presumed to be translated into dollars. 

Mr. Craven alone knows all the tricks which 

(Continued on page 26) 
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NEW HOMES FOR DOGS AND CATS 


NE important development, to follow the 
completion of our Albany Street Shelter, 
has not had sufficient public emphasis. 
The poem on page two, To a Dog in the Pound,” 
sounds the keynote. A stray, starving animal 
with a coat stiff from an accumulation of dirt and 
filth is a handicapped candidate for a new home, 


despite the honest eyes which reflect all that is 
good within him. Nourishing food and a bath, 
followed by frequent brushings, will bring back a 
dog’s bounding spirit. Frequent brushings, plus 
the good food, will work similar miracles for a cat. 
Good care has always been the portion of every 
animal forced to accept the League’s hospitality 
for either a long or a short period, but with the ad- 
vent of the new shelter we shall be able to do more 
for him than ever before. Larger kennel quarters 
and better outdoor exercise facilities will permit 
an extended stay, and an extra day or two is 
often all that is needed to insure a long life in 
happy surroundings. No dog or cat has ever 
been placed carelessly in a new home; a high 
standard, from a prospective pet’s viewpoint, 
always has and always will be demanded. How- 
ever, many seemingly casual League visitors of the 
type to meet our requirements will be more likely 
to adopt a pet which is able, because of proper 
grooming and other care, to display his natural 
charms. 

Many years ago a man acquired a dog of mixed 
ancestry and the dog adopted a man. Result: A 


fuller and richer life for both. 
letter tells the story: 


The following 


“MANCHESTER, New HAampsHIrRe 


“About nineteen years ago my father got a black puppy 
from you. He was half cocker spaniel and half Irish setter. 
His name was * Boy.’ 

“For your records I thought you might like to know that he 


‘Y 


died February 13, 1940, presumably of old age. 


He was still 
lively and showed few signs of his age. I don’t think any dog 
was ever appreciated more or thought more of than ‘Boy.’ 
His final resting place is on a knoll overlooking the farm where 
he spent many happy years in New Boston, N. H. 

*T wonder if you would be kind enough to look back and find 
the date when we got ‘Boy’ and how old he was at the time, 
and be kind enough to let me know.” 


Recent issues of Our FourroorEp FRIENDS 
have not sufficiently reflected adoption activity, 
but Jetters from many who have found pets at the 
League form the basis of our deep, heart-felt an- 
ticipation that improved facilities will result in a 
large number of satisfactory placements. 

Over two years ago Miss Joanne H. Hackett of 
Quincy found a dog in the Carver Street Kennels 
which, according to a letter published in the May 
1938 issue of OUR Fourroorrp FRIENDS, proved 
to be “worth his weight in gold.” In fact, in that 
letter she stated she “‘ would not part with him for 
a million dollars.” A picture of Laddie and his 
mistress at that time and another which accom- 
panied the latest report on his virtues are offered 
as visual proof of continued pleasant relations. 

(Continued on page 27) 
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(Continued from page 24) 


may be employed, all the loopholes through which 
producers may crawl if sorely pressed. ‘To enu- 
merate a few: There is no general federal anti- 
cruelty statute which could be invoked. If 
California courts should grant a restraining 1n- 
junction, the scenes involving cruelty could be 
photographed outside the state. If state after 
state should do likewise, the pictures could be 
taken in Mexico. However, the thought persists 
that due to their brutalizing influence pictures of 
prize fights have, in times past, been denied ship- 
ment over state lines by the Federal Interstate 
Commerce Commission and it would seem, at least 
to those not fully versed in the intricacies of the 
law, that such action could be taken in connection 
with objectionable motion pictures. The patron- 
age of theatre goers in but a single state would 
never produce sufficient revenue to cover the pro- 
duction costs of an elaborate film. An attack on 
profits would seem logical and possible. 

The laws of the State of Maine contain a chapter 
reading as follows: 

“Tt shall be unlawful for any person knowingly and wilfully, 
as owner, manufacturer, photographer, exhibitor, manager, 
director or agent, or in any other capacity to prepare, manu- 
facture, make, exhibit or participate in the preparation, manu- 
facturing, making or exhibiting of any moving or motion picture 
film involving in its preparation, manufacture or making, in- 
tentional and deliberate cruelty to animals for the sole purpose 
of furnishing a scene for said moving or motion picture film.” 


At the next meeting of The New England Fed- 
eration of Humane Societies it 1s planned to discuss 
the advisability of seeking such legislation in all 
the New England states. Should the Midwest 
Conference and other groups take similar action, 
it is altogether possible to secure a similar law in 
every state in the Union. The humane movement 
is by no means helpless in fighting this battle. An 
effective campaign can be planned and executed. 

Under present regulations an independent 
theatre operator must accept the films sent him, 
otherwise many of them could be persuaded by 
patrons to refuse those in the making of which 
animals were mistreated. Block booking, as it is 
called, has been attacked as an infringement of 
the rights of individual interests. A bill spon- 
sored by Senator Neely of West Virginia seeks to 
eliminate it. This may prove the vulnerable 
spot in the armor of the picture producers. On 
file in the offices of The American Humane Associ- 
ation are thousands of names of people who have 
willingly recorded themselves as being opposed to 
the cruelty under discussion. The League alone 


furnished 8,194 signatures of such a_ petition. 
They constitute an army which could be enlisted 
in a war against block booking. The League, as 
an individual member of The American Humane 
Association, withheld independent active sup- 
port of a local group seeking legislative action 
against block booking, and has not used the peti- 
tions against cruelty in the film industry beyond 
sending them to Albany. The time seems to have 
arrived when these people should be permitted to 
join in forcing the issue and settling it for all time. 

Unless opinions emphatically and freely ex- 
pressed by many petition signers are misleading, 
they are for the most part at least asking, “If 
you did not intend to accept our help in ending 
these abuses—if you had not concluded the time 
had arrived when specious promises were no 
longer to be accepted—why did you ask us to offer 
our services?” 

By those who constitute the backbone of the 
humane movement, “Virginia City” is accepted 
as emphatic refusal of Hollywood voluntarily 
to refrain from barbaric treatment of animals. 
They feel that the Neely Bill can and must be 
passed and that The American Humane Associa- 
tion should speedily open fire on an extended front. 
Unquestionably they are right—unless the motion 
picture industry immediately agrees to discontinue 
use of flying W’s, prepared pits and other means 
for throwing horses, and unless all other forms of 
cruelty to animals are abandoned at once, these 
conditions to be backed by rigid and_ positive 
guarantees in every instance. 

The original plan was to submit this article to 
Mr. Craven for comment and possible change be- 
fore publication, but there may be some value in 
reflecting the attitude of interested people far re- 
moved from the Hollywood front—the attitude 
of the rank and file of animal protectionists, ar- 
rived at without knowledge or consideration of 
details familiar to Mr. Craven. If wholly or 
partially in error in this honest endeavor to ap- 
praise the true situation and in suggesting definite 
battle plans to be adopted without further futile 
delay, we, like the man from Missouri, “want to 
be shown.” 


Coming Events 


National Convention of The American Humane 
Association in Omaha, Nebraska, Sept. 23-27. 


Conference of New England Federation of Humane 
Societies—Probably in November (date and 
place to be decided) 

Amrita Island Summer School Conference—July 
15 through August 9. 
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OUR FOURFOOTED FRIENDS 


(Continued from page 25) 


In order to tell the story properly, Joanne’s letter 
must also be included: 

“Quincy, MassacHUSETTS 
“Dear Miss Boutelle: 

‘* Another year has come and gone so it is time for my annual 
‘report’ to you on my adorable Laddie. 

“He is now four years old and in excellent health. He is so 
beautiful and friendly that everyone in the city admires him. 
He is with me so constantly that the rare times I go uptown 
without him at least a half-dozen people usually stop me and 
ask where he is. 

“T am sending you a picture of the two of us taken last sum- 
mer on the running board of the gray Plymouth we had at that 
time. Since then, my father bought a gorgeous new Dodge 
in a very striking shade of American Beauty Red. To say 
that the combination of red car and golden dog is an unusual 
one is putting it pretty mildly. The Quincy Police call the 
car my ‘firebuggy’ and Laddie is the mascot. 

“Last October my mother and I took a trip up in northern 
Maine, and what a time Laddie had on that excursion! He has 
always been crazy over cows grazing in the fields but had never 
seen one at close quarters. When we went to visit my uncle, 
who has six, I took Lad to the barn to see them. He took 
just one look and when one of the cows turned around and 
‘“mooed’ at him, he turned quick as a flash and made a hasty, 
very hasty, retreat to the house. It took a lot of coaxing to 
get him out with them again, but when he finally returned it 
took myself, Mom, and the rest of my uncle’s family to get him 
away from a baby calf which was only four days old. I had 
visions of adopting the calf just to keep Laddie happy, but was 
afraid to let my visions reach the point of the calf becoming a 
cow and Laddie’s affections increasing with the cow’s inches! 
Laddie is an ardent ‘merry-go-round’ fan. He has been 
on several different amusements but he does adore that one 
in particular. He sits up in one of the chariots looking for all 
the world as though his dime admission entitled him to the 
whole contraption. 

“He has a burlap-covered fish which cries when turned from 
side to side. Lad plays with it by the hour flipping it and cock- 
ing his head to listen to the noise. Most all the time he sleeps 
square on his back, all four legs thrust stiffly into the air, snor- 
ing his head off. You'd be amazed at the Operatic Overtures 
that are in his ‘Snore Repertoire.’ 

“Next September Lad will have quite a change. You see, 
I am going to California and Laddie is going along with me, 
you can be certain of that. It’s going to cost me twenty-seven 
dollars extra to take him, but he is worth it. 

“Well, Miss Boutelle, you will always hear from me each 
year as long as my Laddie lives—even if we are in California, 
China, Hawaii, or any other place. 

Very sincerely yours, 
JOANNE H. Hackerr™’ 


““ 


There is no way of determining Laddie’s pre- 
vious home, but we could do no better than to 
wish for similar transfers for all lost dogs. 

The following true story sent by Mrs. Frederic 
B. Howe of Brooklyn, New York, and Ogunquit, 
Maine, does not end so happily: 


"In Memory of Jackie—a League Dog” 


“Some years ago I was standing idly looking out of the win- 


dow. A fox terrier came in sight looking rather pathetic— 


a bit of nursing seemed to be needed. A small tag swayed as 
he ran. One felt sympathy rising and opening the front door 
I called. He responded quickly and League dog he was. 

*“At my invitation he bounded into the house and back of 
the kitchen stove he drank most eagerly of warmed milk. His 
bedraggled appearance made a bath seem imperative, so I pro- 
ceeded with warm, soapy water. The happy little dog grate- 
fully showed his appreciation with all his doggy self. 

“Inquiry brought the information that he was in the town 
on trial and so he was gathered in and returned to those who 
had taken him from the League. I called him Jackie. 

“He couldn't seem to forget the good things offered when 
life was a bit difficult. The next morning when I was working 
in the garden he bounded in, for that, in all the time I knew 
him, was his habit of approach. Bounding down the garden 
paths, bounding close to let me know he hadn't forgotten, 
bounding almost to my shoulder, nearly pushing me over. 

“The trialers, after several excursions, came to think of him 
as a non-stayer-at-home and he was kept closely guarded. 
How little I realized what that meant. How I missed him! 

“Evening brought light reading and an open fire—a side 
door open to let in the warm autumn air—a sharp sound against 
the screen door, then a more insistent pressure. A little friend 
had come to call. 

**Let in, he jumped up on my lap, saying in inarticulateness, 
‘Here I am—how glad I am to see you. Well, of course he 
was released after the call. There were no more calls! I dis- 
covered that he had been returned as a vagrant—too much 
wanderlust. Immediately I telephoned the office, but I 
failed him at the last—too late! He had been put to a long 
sleep. 

“Jackie, my dear, you were not what they thought. You 
were given impersonal routine feeding and care. You were 
looking for a home where consideration and appreciation were 
present, not just a house. Animals and humans are well 
aware of contributions to their comfort and happiness. When 
we give, let us give of ourselves.” 


Yes, the new shelter will facilitate the placing of 
many more dogs and cats in good homes. Every 
person who really appreciates the part they play 
in making this world a better place for humans will 
cheer, but all who have assumed the responsi- 
bility for an animal’s welfare, or anticipate doing 
so, are asked to remember what was withheld 
from “Jackie—a League Dog” and the tragedy 
which followed. 


Large Animal Division 
(Continued from page 8) 


been offered for each one killed. Hydrocyanic 
gas has been used with at least partial success, 
but the League is interested in the humane dis- 
posal of survivors and will keep closely in touch 
with developments. It is altogether possible that 
the bounty offered will attract hunters who may 
not be too greatly concerned with the methods of 
extermination adopted. This particular phase 
of the situation will be carefully watched. 


FOR MAY, 1940 
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A DOG PROBLEM 
(Continued from page 20) 


shows the suspicion he feels, whenever a camera 
is pointed in his direction. 

The second picture introduces Gypsy, sitting 
beside Donna. She was born in the woods three 
years ago and despite the fact that she seeks the 
companionship of the other dogs, she is still un- 
tamed and will not enter the house, or permit the 
close approach of any person. Miss Rogers 
calls attention to the half-sleepy, relaxed attitude 
of Donna and the tense, calculating look in Gypsy’s 
eyes. As Miss Rogers drew closer for another 
picture, Gypsy sat up as shown in picture number 
three, then prepared to jump to the lawn five feet 
below, as recorded by the fourth photograph. 

In picture number five, Gypsy is shown as she 
coaxes her mother and Peter to go for a walk in 
the woods, where she feels safer. 

The last illustration is pathetic. All her dog 
companions have responded to the invitation to 
enter the home. The door remains open for 
Gypsy. She looks in longingly, but a nameless 
fear causes her to resist all persuasion. 

On many different occasions Mr. MacDonald, 
accompanied by one of his assistants, has spent 
hours in Gloucester trying to capture Gypsy. He 
has found several litters of puppies belonging to 
her. In each instance, he used the babies in 
trying to lure Gypsy into a shed where she might 
be caught, but the dread of humans she nurses in 


her heart proved stronger in each instance than 
natural mother love. 

Miss Rogers’ letter further states: “She has been 
this way since November, 1936, when I took 
Paula in before Donna was born. She could have 
a home here, in the real sense, if she would come. 
She is not afraid of me, but I cannot touch her, 
nor will she allow herself to get into any position 
where she could be trapped. She is healthy and 
in her way happy, for she has the other dogs. Nor 
is she troublesome. Only once, when her first 
puppies came, did she ever kill a hen. If a 
stranger appears, or she hears a gun, she vanishes 
like smoke. 

“Tt would be well if people realized that in 
deserting a dog they place a burden on some part 
of the community, or on some one person who 
realizes the dreadful results of unwanted dogs 
roaming wild through the country, or streets. 
It is doubly tragic if that dog is a female. 

“But for my giving Paula a home, and for the 
help of Mr. MacDonald, also for another thought- 
ful, kindly man who caught three of Paula’s ‘wild’ 
puppies when they were about a month old, I 
reckon there could easily be over 50 dogs roaming 
wild through the woodlands of Cape Ann. 

“What a lesson! 

“To anyone, who would deliberately desert a 
dog, or cat, I would say—don’t do it. Remember 
the Golden Rule. Call the Animal Rescue League 
and someone will come and properly care for the 
poor creature.” 


Record of Animals for Three Months Ending April, 1940 


Mise. 


Dogs Cats Horses Cattle Sheep Birds Total 
Collected by Ambulances... ........... 2.366 8,767 7s 144 11,350 
Delivered: by Owners.) 2792.00) 7 te eal 831 43 13 1,728 
Investigation. Deptss..: itn aoa ea 12] 95 140 434 16 176 9 991 
Branches and Receiving Stations: 
Paid: Ridge 204 2nd side nce sy 59 96 
Lynn | fs et ae ee eee 362 1,570 7 1,939 
Northampton’. =<: oss 2s eben 132 286 8 426 
North’ Bennetf..) 4c Ae eee 6 131 137 
Cambridgéicr. au sacannt tere 13 Lie 125 
Chelséacns, ¢2'S.0 cael san oot nee eaten 56 357 1 414 
Kast Boston..2. 602-2 te > oe eee 47 347 1 395 
West: Harwich: 2 1...: o.<# soa eee 28 66 94 
Bastham + pcs... ws 62 «are ee 22 133 1 156 
Roxburys.ofe. 2 2b ei6< (eee Lee 23 226 2 t 256 
Chinnie 42.4 cis oe Bee ee eee 2,750 716 123 3,589 
Total 260 osha cence eee eee 6,804 13,696 140 434 16 304 302 21,696 
Horses destroyed........... 61 
Investigations ............. 940 
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